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INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 


Second Annual Report of the Managers of —— 
Institution fr the Instruction of the Blind. Located 
tn Philadelphia. March 2, 1835. 


The Board of Managers, in presenting to the contri- 
butors their Second Annual Report, have the happiness 
to assure them of the continued success of the under- 
taking—of the rapid advancement of the pupils in 
learning, in the mechanical arts, and in music—of the 
excellent moral discipline which has been preserved— 
and of the health and happiness which have been en- 
joyed in the Institution, under the vigilant and aflec- 
tionate care of its Principal and Matron. 

Eleven pupils have been admitted during the year;— 
one left the Institution in bad health, and soon after- 
wards died at his home. We have now twenty-one 
under our care, of whom nine are females. Eighteen 
are from within this state, one from the State 
of Delaware, one from Virginia, and one from South 
Carolina. 

Since the first Report, the Board have secured the 
services of Mr. J. B. Stout, as Assistant Teacher in the 
English branches; of Mr. A. Schmitz, as Instructor of 
Music; and of John Roxbury, a blind man from the 
Edinburg school, as Teacher of the mechanical arts. — 
The Board are happy to concur with Mr. Friedlander, 
in expressing their entire satisfaction with the manner 
in which the various departments have been filled. 

The Annual Examination on the 23d of December, 
and a Concert on the 19th of February last, gave evi- 
dence of the improvement of the pupils in the English 
branches and in music. The German language is now 
taught; and it is expected that a course of Mathemati- 
cal studies will soon be commenced. But. as the great 
majority of the pupils are poor, and dependent for 
their maintenance and education upon charity, it is 
particularly desirable that they should carry with them 
from the Institution, the means of supporting them- 
selves hereafter. It is therefore, very satisfactory to 
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town, with twelve of the pupils, whose examination 
excited so great an interest throughout the county, that 
committees were appointed in every township, to make 
collections for this Institution, which have already 
reached a considerable amount. 

A similar invitation was received from the citizens of 
Wilmington, in the month of September last, and ac- 
cepted; when the services of many benevolent persofis 
were enlisted in our cause: and on their solicitation and 
assurance, that an application to the Legislature of the 
State of Delaware would meet with success, if present- 
ed by the Managers, in company with their pupils, 
Messrs. Fraley and Snider, with the Principal and eight 
of the pupils, went to Dover on the month of January 
last. ‘The exhibitions made before the Legislature, 
were highly satisfactory to them; and they have since 
made an appropriation for the support of several indi« 
gent pupils from their State. Exhibitions were also 
made before large audiences at Wilmington and 
Smyrna; and much kindness, hospitality, and liberality 
| from the citizens of Delaware, were received during 
this visit, which the Board have great pleasutfe in ac- 
knowledging. 

After this visit to Delaware, Messrs. Dunn and Rich- 
ards, with the Principal, exhibited the proficiency of 
seven pupils, to the Legislature of New Jersey; who, it 

| is hoped, will be induced to secure by a handsome ap- 
propriation, the benefits of this Institution for the indi- 
gent Blind of that State. 

In April last, the Institution was removed into Thir: 
‘teenth street, where two houses, with intermediate lots, 
/were taken on rent. In these houses, the present 
| pumber of pupils are comfortably accommodated; but 
afew more only can be received; and space is much 
needed for the various manufactures. ‘The members 
of the Board have therefore been very active in the 
| endeavor to raise by contributions, the sum of 20,000 
| Dollars, upon which depends the grant of 10,000 
| Dollars from the State of Pennsylvania, for a ne 
| When this sum is secured, a lot will be purchased, 


state, that several handicraft arts have been added to | and an edifice commenced; it being of great impor- 
those formerly taught; and the baskets, mattresses, ‘tance to relieve the Institution from the burthen of rent, 
door-mats, rugs and twine, made in the institution; are | and to provide accommodations for a much larger fiurii= 
such as would command a ready sale; that several | ber of pupils. For although the allowance from this 
of the girls knit and sew with great neatness; and | State, of 160 Dollars for each indigent pupil, does not 
that some other handicrafts will soon be introduced.— | pay one-half of the expenses of 20 children, and if 
Want of room for workshops, necessarily limits | even the number were increased to 40, would not be 


the operations of the pupils in the handicraft depart- 
ments, 


To call the attention of the inhabitants of this State 
to the subject of the Blind, and to announce to the 


afflicted in all districts, the advantages of our Lnstitu- | 
tion, the Board not only sent its Circulars, and the. 


necessary instructions for applicants, into all the coun- 


ties; but induced the Principal, with one of the pupils, | 


to make a very extensive tour during the month of July 
last. The exhibitions of the acquirements of our pupils 
excited a lively interest in all who witnessed them; but 
the applications for admission, which were anticipated 
as a consequence, have not been numerous from the 
interior of this State. 

Shortly after the return of Mr. Friedlander, he ac- 
cepted (with the approbation of the Board) an invita- 
tion from the citizens of West Chester; and visited that 
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nearly sufficient; yet proportionably, the expenditures 
| would be very much reduced: and, independently of 
‘other motives to extend the charity, it is much more 
' for our interest. 
| An application will be made to the Legislature of 
this State, for an increase of the allowance per pupilj 
_and, should they augment it to 200 Dollars per annum, 
we might securely depend upon the charity of our 
fellow citizens, to supply what else may be wanting; 
and regard the permanence of the Institution as assur- 
ed, At present, its income, (as will be seen in the 
accounts of the Treasurer, herewith submitted) is far 
below its outlay; and, although all the economy in the 
‘power of the Board, consistent with the comfort and 
advantage of the pupils, has been practised, it has been 
found necessary to encroach greatly on the ten thou- 
|sand dollars granted by the State, whieh it was hoped, 
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might have been in part added to the permanent | 


fund, 

That our expenditures have been so great, will per- 
haps excite surprise in those acquainted only with the 
economy of other institutions of education; but, it must 
be recullected, that none ofthe ordinary apparatus of 
instruction, can be used by us: neither the slate nor 
black board, no common map or printed book; that the 
books, maps, and music sheets, with raised characters— 
the tables for calculating and writing—the musical 
instruments—the machines and materials for manufac- 
tures, are all costiy, and the Blind, from their peculiar 
privation, require both more attendants and more in- 
struction, than any other children. 

To increase a permanent fund, yielding interest, and 
to extend the number of annual subscribers, will be 
incumbent upon the Board of Managers for the ensuing 
year; and an appeal is confidently made tu the bene- 
volent, to further this effort, which the interest already 
excited in this community, by our Institution, authorizes 
us to hope. 

Already, by this charity, have upwards of twenty 
children been raised from a state of helplessness, 
gloom and degradation; a burthen to industrious 

-parents, or with a prospect for life of dependence on 
public charity, they are now receiving a means of 
honest maintenance. Deprived of sll the enjoyments 
of the best of our senses, new sources of pleasure have 
been bestowed—new channels of information opened 
to them. Cut off by their calamity, from the ordinary 
pursuits and associations of others, we have raised them 
to the rank of their fellow men; and taken from them 
the stamp of inferiority, which even pity had inflicted 
on their helplessness. Whether we shall beable to 
continue this good work, and extend it to others, will 
depend upon the liberality with which our appeal is 
answered; and we see no reason to doubt the result. 
By order, and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 
WILLIAM WHITE, President. 

Jacos Sniper, jr. Rec. Sec’ry, 

PuitapeLpuia, March 2, 1835, 


Since the foreging Report was submitted to the Con- 
tributors, the Board have received a communication 
from Mr. Snider, on the subject of Printing for the 
Blind. In the course of last year, he devoted much 
time to the accomplishment of the printing the Gospel, 
according to St. Mark, for the use of the pupils of this 
Institution; and which has been to them a work of great 
utility and benefit. The whole expense for the appa- 
ratus and printing, was incurred by three members of 
the Board of Managers, the funds of the Institution not 
being adequate to engage in the work. Mr. Snider 
has‘liberally offered, (provided funds can be raised 
without infringing on those of the Institution) to have 
printed, the Gospel, according to St. John, frem copper 
plates, in a form more condensed and convenient; the 
execution superior to any heretofore printed, and as 
durable as that of his former work; on the following 
terms:— 

** For 100 copies, bound for use, and the copper 
plates to be delivered to the Institution, the sum of 
$400.—For any number of copies over this num- 
ber, at the rate of $2 per copy:—or, he offers to have 
any work printed, containing as much matter as the 
one proposed, in 125 pages, size of 8 by 10 inches, for 
the same sum.” ; 

The Managers regret, that the necessity of applying 
the funds to the erection of buildings, precludes their 
engaging at present in this important work. “This state- 
ment is made in the hope, that those who are gre atly 
interested in the further advancement of this branch of 


the education of the Blind, wil! be induced to furnish | 


aid for the proposed undertaking A specimen of the | 


printing by this method is annexed; exhibiting more | 


matter in the same space, and greater durability than 


|} any books yet printed for the Blind, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION, 


For the Instruction of the Blind, 
‘In Thirteenth street, between Race and Vine streets, 
| Philadelphia. 

Julius R. Friedlander, Principal. 

John B. Stout, Assistant Teacher. 

Adolph Schmitz, Professor of Music. 

John Roxbury, Master Workman, 

Ann Nicheles, Matron. 


PUPILS. 


lames. 


Where from. 
Philadelphia city. 
do 


Abraham Marsh, 
‘Theodore Myers, 
| William Graham, 
George Lafferty, 
William Hatz, 
Beneiah Parvin,® 
John B. Martindale, * 
Eli Wieland, 
Jewett UW. Gray,* 


Moyamensing, do. 

Passyunk, do. 

Lancaster city. 

New Castle, State of Dela. 

Charlestown, S. C. 

Lancaster city. 

Harrisonburg, Rockingham 
county, Va. 

Southampton, Bucks cour 
ty, Pa. ° 

Philadelphia county, 

York county, Pa. 

Philadelphia city. 

Philadetphia county. 

do 

Franklin county, Pa, 

East Marlbo’,Chester coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Berks county, Pa. 

W. Whiteland, Chester 
county, Pa. 

Montgomeryville, Montg’y 
county, Pa. 

Philadelphia county. 


| 


| Richard Guyn, 


| Joseph Ramsey, 

| Philip Fetterow, 

| Sarah Marsh, 
Mary Ann Mallet, 
Mary E. Nuneviller, 

| Hannah Gilham, 

| Hannah Newborou 


gh, . 
Cordelia U. Snyder;* 
Maria Lightfoot, 

Sarah Siegfried, 


Catherine Smiley, 
} 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


atement of Receipts and Expenditures of ‘‘The 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind,” from March Ist, 1834, to March Ist, 1835. 


DR. 


| St 


| 


| 1834. 
March 1. To Amount borrowed from Per- 
manent Fund, being amt. 
of Expenditures above 
Receipts for 1833, as per 
Treasurer’s account, 
Invested in Penn’a 5 per 
cent, Stock, of Donation 
from State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Paid for Furniture, includ- 
ing Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Oil Cloth, and Carpets, 
Paid Bills for Dry Goois, 
Rent of houses occu 
pied by Institution, 
for Fuel, 
for hardware, tin ware, 
including Kitchen 
utensils, 


$ 876 


6,400 
850 Bo 
~C8 35 
7&9 
257 
94 £9 


* Not paid for by the State of Pennsylvania, 














with pupilsthro’ Penn’a, 
to Wilmington and Tren- 
ton, and of Principal to N. 
Y.and Boston, 

For items of clothing, 
for three pupils, . 


For incidentals, as per 


299 52 
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March 1. To amount paid for 1834. CR. 
Board of Principal, As- March 1. By donation received from the 
sistant Teacher, Mu- State of Pennsylvania, for Ex- 
sic Teacher, a Blind penses, $10,000 00 
man teacher of han- Interest received on $2,500 of 
dicraft, a Porter,and Permanent Fund, invested 
twenty-one pupils,to in 1833, 81 60 
this date; including Sale of Pennsylvania Stock of 
washing and mend- the $6,400 invested, $1000 
ing for blind teacher Premium, 30 
and pupils, 2,087 57 1,030 00 
Paid Salaries of Principal, Sept. 20. Received from the State for 
Assistant Teacher, Music pay of individual pu- 
Teacher, blind Teacher, pils, 666 66 
and Porter, including sa- Oct. 20. Sale of Pennsylvania State 
lary of the Principal from Stock of the remaining 
March Ist, 1833, 3,347 50 5,400 invested, $1000 00 
Paid for fixtures in school Premium, 27 50 
room and workshop, for 1,027 50 
erecting a Furnace, (re- Interest on 3,600, Permanent 
turned and credited in ac- Fund, and 5,400, expend. 
count as a donation, ) 66 12 do. to Aug. 1, 1834, 225 00 
Paid Principal, for expense Pay of Pupils, not paid for by 
of a Journey, as per ac- the State, 296 50 
count, $100 00 Contributions from 221 An- 
do.on general acc, 10 00 nual Subscribers, at gS 00 
aa 110 00 each, 663 60 
Paid for Lumber, 144 95 Receipts, by the Principal, as 
Paid for Carpenter’s work, per account and vouchers, 
desks and fixtures to the viz: Rec’d for sales of articles 
school rooms and work manufactured at the Inst. by 
shop, and erecting work the pupils, $527 69 
shop in the yard, 278 24 By proceeds of 
Paid for Painting, 42 67 several Concerts & 
Paid for Books and Station- Examinations, 544 97 
ary, 19 05 Rec’d of Treasu’r 
Paid for Advertising and for Cxpenses of jour- 
Printing, 94 35 ney thro’ this State, 
Paid for Brick!aying in the by order of the Ma- 
yard, 33 33 Rers, $100 
: , . Do, do. on gen- 
Paid for materials used in esnl sank 10 
the manufacture of arti- ii 
cles by the pupils, 125 84 1,182 26 
Paid for incidentals, as per Sale this day (from the re- 
vouchers, 183 03 maining $4,400 invested) 
Amount of expenditures by Penn. 5 percent. Stock, to 
the Principal, as per his meet the exact amount due 
account and vouchers, viz: the Expenditure Fund at 
Paid for materials used in ae Cate, ere 
the various manufacture Invested of Expendi- 
and tuition in the Basket os rtyatel + eum co 
> 
a — thiedate, 2,337 40 
For apparatus for in- ' 
struction, used in school 
room, and work shop, 92 65 , a <a 3 
Expenses of Journey a 2,103 85 








Errors excepted. Philada. March 2, 1835. 
Respectfully submitted to the Contributors. 
ISAAC ELLIOTT, 
Treasurer, 
$17,276 77 


account and vouchers, 172 58 a 
TRAVELLING.—Passengers are now conveyed the 
3 910 04 whole distance between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, in 
To balance in hands of a little more than four days, by a new mode of trans- 
Principal, to Credit of portation, departing from this city, they take the rail 
the Institution, 272 62 road to Columbia, and thence embark in handsomely 
—— 1,182 66| furnished canal boats, which they only leave at the 
____ | Mountains, crossing thence the rail road cars, and, at 
the western termination, resuming the canal boats, and 

$17,276 77 


proceeding without further interruption to Pittsburg. 
The meals are to be taken on the boats, and the nights 
spent in comfortable beds, while the boat is in progress. 
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MOUNT CARBON RAIL ROAD COMPANY, 


In compliance with the Act Incorporating the ‘* Mount Carbon Rail Road Company,” the following statement is 
furnished to the Legislature, containing ‘‘an abstract of the accounts of the Company, showing the whole 


amount of their Capital actually paid into the Funds of the Company, and the amount of dividend declared 
each year, or the loss sustained, as the case may be.” 

































































To Capital Stock paid in, ° ° ; : ° $38,604 
do. subscribed but not paid, ° : ° 3,846 
Debts due by the Company, . ° ° . . : 42,450 
Tolls, . abs. ; . ° ° . . 61,620 21 
Coal. Tolls on all Articles. 
Transp’d. on road.| Amount. | Collected. Expenses, Received, 
Tons. | cwt.{qr.| D. C. D C. D. C. 
From April 19, 
1831, to close of 
the season. 19,677, 8 | 2 943 64 920 45 168 41 810 
The year 1832, 57,297, 7 | 31] 4,578 70 3,756 46 355 26 3,392 10 
do. 1833, 75,156] 10 1 7,066 38 7,084 08 436 68 6,618 54 
From 1833 to Jan. 
10, 1855. 87,6841 3 | 3] 8,575 18 9,012 19 377 37 8,634 82 
237.7951 10 | 1 121,163 90 | 20,77318 | 1,317 72 | 19,455 46] 19,455 46 
Tolls uncollected, ; ° ° ° 335 16 235 16 
Amount of error allowed on tolls charged, ° 53 08 
Sundry errors in settlements, ; 2 48 


Expenses of collection from April 19, 1831, to Dec, 51, 1834. 1,317 72 











21,163 90 
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Dollars 123,860 83 


CR. 





D C, 











By Mount Carbon Rail Road Expenditures for materials and construction, : ° 98,121}67 
Interest........balance of that account, . : ; ; $16,034 67 
Repairs of Road, 1832 $1,752 21 
do do 1833 865 25 
do do 1834 836 32 3,453 78 
— 19,488]45 
Debts due to the Company, 
For unpaid subscriptions and interest thereon, . . . $4,538 24 
Tolls not collected, ° ° ; . . 335 16 
On other accounts, ; ce ° : . 1,351 58 
wa 26,24} 98 
Cash—Balance on hand, . : ; ° ° 25173 















Dollars. "123,860} 83 








City of Philadelphia, SS. 
Personally appeared before me the subscriber, one of the Aldermen of the said city, John White, 
President of the Mount Carbon Rail Road Company, who being duly sworn doth depose and say 
that the above abstract is a just and true statement of tle accounts of the Company as they stand 
on its books, Signed, JOHN WHITE. 
Subscribed before me this February 1835, Signed, Jos. Burden Aldermen, 


ARRIVAL FROM PITTSBURG. STEAM TOW BOAT. 


Yesterday the Canal Boat, Sarah Tiers, belonging 
to the Pittsburg Transportation Line, arrived at their 
Warehouse Chestnut street wharf, Schuylkill, 
freighted with a full cargo from Pittsburg; being 
the first arrival this season by the Canals and Rail 
Road. Com, Herald. 


It affords us pleasure to state that the Directors 
of the Philadelphia Steam Tow-boat Company, have 
contracted with Mr. John Vaughan of Kensington, 
for building one of the boats for this Company, intended 
to ply between this city and the Breakwater. The 
Boat will be one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
breadth of beam twenty-one feet, and depth of hold 

Ho.tiparspure, Pa. Aprill. jnine feet, to be propelled by two engines each of 
_ Thirty six boats arrived at our port, up to the Ist seventy-five horse power. 
jnst, and sixty-four departed, Com. Herald, 
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From the National Gazette. 


THE CASE OF THE FAYETTE COUNTY 
LAWYERS. 


This case, which has created great interest, not 
merely among the members of the legal profession, but 
through the community generally, has been lately de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, after argument and care- 
fal examination. The decision is one which must give 
give satisfaction tothe whole community. If there be 
a sacred right, it is that which preserves to an advo- 
cate his amplest privileges in a court of justice. His- 
tory abounds with occasions, where the manly firmness 
of the lawyer has been demanded, and successfully 
displayed, in opposition to power assumed, as well 
within as without the precincts of the Court. It is true, 
this right ought to be carefully restrained within the 
limits not of law merely, but a just respect to a judicial 
officer. Beyond that point, however, it ought not to 
be restrained; on the contrary, it ought to be preserv- 
ed and strictly guaranteed. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court in this intance does so; and the principles 
en which it rests, are sound, liberal and just. 


The facts in the case are few, and so far as is neces- 
sary to its elucidation, appear in the opinion delivered 
by the Court. It was at first proposed to make them 
the subject of legislative investigation; but by the 
agreement of all parties, they were submitted, under 
the authority of an act of the Legislature, to the Su- 
preme Court, then in session in this city. The case 


THE CASE OF JUDGE BAIRD AND THE FAYETTE COUNTY LAWYERS. 
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a power is indispensable to protect the court, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and themselves, Abuses must 
necessarily creep in; and having a deep stake in the 
character of their profession, they are vitally concerned 
in preventing it from being sullied by the misconduct 
of unworthy members. No class of the community is 
more dependent on its reputation for honor and integ- 
rity. Itis indispensible to the purposes of its creation 
to assign it a high and honorable standing: but to put 
it above the Judiciary, whose official tenure is good be- 
| haviour, and whose members are removable from of- 
fice, by the Legislature, would render it intractable, 
| and it is therefore necessary to assign it an equal share 
ofindependence. In the absence of specific provision 
‘to the contrary, the power of removal is, from its na- 
ture, correlative to the power of appointment, and it is 
consequently the business of the judges to deal with 
| delinquent members of the bar, and withdraw their fa- 
culties when they are incorrigible. 

But the endto be attained by removal, is not pun- 
ishment, but protection; as punishment, it would be un- 
reasonably severe, for those cases in which the end is 
reclamation and not destruction, and for which repri- 
mand, suspension, fine or imprisoment seem to be more 
adequate instruments of correction: for expulsion from 
the bar, blasts all prospects of prosperity to come, and 
mars the fruit expected, from tlre training of a lifetime, 
For this reason, the statute to regulate attachment and 
summary punishment for contempts, seems to be inap- 
plicable to this class of cases, Expulsion may be pro- 

| per, where there has been no contempt at all, as,in the 


was argued, on behalf of the legal gentlemen who had | case of brutality, drunkenness and the whole circle of 
been removed from the bar, by Joseph R. Ingersoll infamous crimes. It is one thing to remove from of- 
and George M. Dallas, Esquires, and on the part of fice, for unfitness, and another to punish for contempt. 
Judge Baird, by John Sergeant and James Todd, | 1” fact, the court may have recourse to both together, 


Esquires, 
The following opinion was delivered by the Chief 
Justice, 


IN THE MATTER OF AUSTIN AND OTHERS. 


An attorney at law is an officer of the Court. The 
terms of the oaths exacted of him at his admission to 
the bar, prove him to be so; ‘you shall behave your- 
self in your office of attorney within the court, with all 
due fidelity as well to the court as the client.” Again: 
it is declared in the Constitution—Art. 1. Sect. X VIII, 
that ‘*no member of Congress or other person holding 





and there is no resson, therefore, why it should not be 


lat liberty to proceed on the ground of unfitness, and 


waive the contempt. It is not doubted that any breach 
of the official oath is a valid cause, for proceeding for 
the former; for the man who deliberately violates the 
sanctions ofa lawful oath, proves himself to be unwor 
thy of further confidence; society has no other hold 
upon him. The most insignificant breach of the fidel- 
| ity enjoined, may therefore, be visited with this mea- 
'sure. But it is supposed that as this fidelity is exacty 
| ed by the terms of the oath, but ‘‘in the office of at- 
| torney,” and ‘within the court,” the act which may 
| violate it, must be done in the face of the court, The 


any office (except attorney at Jaw, and in the militia) | oath undoubtedly looks to nothing like allegiance to 


under the United States or this Commonwealth, shall 
bea member of either house (of the Legislature) du- 
ring his continuggce in Congress, or in office,” which 
is a direet constitutional recognition. And his office is 
an office for life. ‘Ihough recognised by the Constitu- 
tion as we have seen, it is without limitation of duration 
by the terms of admission to it, by the provisions of 
the constitution, or by any statute. The grant of an 
office without express limitation, at common law, be- 
ing taken. most strongly against the grantor, endures 
for: the life of the grantee; and though this principle 
has not been applied to offices within the grant of the 
executive, it must necessarily be applied to the office 
of attorney, for to subject the members of the profes- 
sion to removal at the pleasure of the court, would 
leave them too small a share of the independence ne- 
cessary to the duties they are called to perform to 
their clients, and to the public. Asa class, they are 
supposed to be, and in fact have always been, the vin- 
dicators of individual rights, and the fearless asserters 
of the principles of civil liberty, existing where alone 
they can exist, in a government, not of parties or men, 
but of laws—on the other hand to declare them irres- 
ponsible to any power but public opinion,and their con- 
sciences would be incompatible with free government. 
Individuals of the class, may, and sometimes do, forfeit 


their professional franchise by abusing it: and 
to exact a forfeiture must bet g it; and a power 


lodged somewhere. Such 








the person of the judge, unless in those casey where 
his person is so inseparable from his office, that an in- 
sult to the one, is an indignity to the other. In mat- 
ters collateral to official duty, the judge is ona level 
with the members of the bar as he is with his fellow 
citizens, his title to distinction and respect resting on 
no other foundation than his virtues and qualities as a 
man. But it is nevertheless, evident that professional 
fidelity may be violated by acts, which fall without the 
line of professional functions, and which may have been 
performed out of the pale of the court. Such would 
be the consequence of beating or insulting a judge in 
the street, for a judgment in court. No one would pre- 
tend that an attempt to control the deliberations of the 
| onal by the apprehension of violence, and subject 
the judges to ee power of those who are, or ought to 
be, subordinate to them, is compatible with profession- 
al duty, or the judicial independence so indispensable 
to the administration of justice. And an enormity of 
the sort, practised but on a single judge, would be an 
offence, as much against the court, which is bound to 
protect all its members, as if it had been repeated on 
the person of each of them, because the consequences 
to suitors and the public would be the same, and whiat- 
ever may be thought in such a case, of the power to 
punish for the contempt, there can be no doubt of the 
existence of a power to strike the offending attorney 
from the roll. 
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It is equally obvious that an attempt to overawe the 
bench by menace, challenge, or the employment of an 
engine so powerful as the press, is an offence of the 
same stamp, the difference being but in the means of 
committing it. It may be said the judge is bound to de- 
spise considerations of danger or annoyance, and do his 
duty manfully without regard to consequences. The 
law however deals differently with human infirmity and 
provides for the influence of those hopes and fears 
which are in a greater or less degree inseparable from 
our nature. Moral courage, to an ordinary extent, is 
certainly a necessary qualification for the bench; but 
physical courage is no more a qualification.than animal 
strength or prowess in fighting. The enormity of break- 
ing the peace by assaulting its official conservators 
which might be sufficient evidence of professional dis- 
qualification, without recourse to the purpose to be 
gained by it would be wanting in the case of a libel,un- 
less it were a very gross one, and therefore the motive 
should be clearly shown to have been the acquirement 
of an influence over the judge in the exercise of his 
judicial functions by the instrumentality of popular 
prejudice. Does the existence of professional respon- 
sibility for libel, when thus limited and guarded, 
infringe on the liberty of the press? The conduct of a 
judge, like that of every other fanctionary, is a legiti- 
mate subject of scrutiny, and where the public good is 
the aim, such scrutiny is as open to an attorney of his 
court as to any other citizen. It is the prostitution of 
it to impure purposes, that can bring him into collision 
with his professional fidelity—even a battery might be 
committed by an attorney on a judge consistently 
with the official relation, if provoked in matters of so- 
cial intercourse. Jt is the motive that makes an inva- 
sion of the judge’s rights a breach of professional fi- 
delity; from which he is to be protected for the sake 
of the public and the suitors of his court, not for his 
own. Toimpair the general confidence in the purity 
and efficiency of the administration of distributive jus- 
tice, is a vital injury to it; and the attorney who abuses 
the public credu'ity with a view to that effect, cannot 
complain ifthe faculties from which his capacity for 
mischief is mainly derived, be taken away from him — 
The sum of the matter is, that an attorney at law holds 
his office during good behaviour, and that he is not 
professionally answerable for a scrutiny into the official 
conduct of the judges, which would not expose him to 
legal animadversion as a citizen. Such being the prin- 
ciple, it is necessary to ascertain the form and pressure 
of the case, to which it isto be applied. The ground 
of disrespect laid by the President of the Common 
Pleas, is the letter sent to him by the respondents — 
The rule to show cause was laid without specification 
of cause for expulsion, except that this letter was then 
put on the record, and undoubtedly as containing the 
matter to which they were required to respond. It 
was only when told that the publication of the corres- 
pondence would be insisted on asa separate charge, 
that they put ina supplementary answer to it, and 
having been treated as such there, it must be treated as 
such here. 

But nothing was said of the prefatory matter which 
introduced the correspondence to the public; nor was 
the newspaper which contains it even filed. It is 
doubtful therefore whether it can be treated asa part 
of thecase. For myself I should say it cannot. The 
additional matter put upon the record by the respon- 
dents, consists of two letters addressed to them by the 
President, the first being that which elicited the offence 
of the respondents, and the second a reply to it. The 
case is then made up of these three letters, the fact of 
publication; and possibly the prefatory remarks which 
accompanied it. Now without taking into view the 
solicitation of an interchange of views contained in the 
President’s first letter, the assertion that the court had 
lost the confidence of the public, and the suggestion of 
his retirement as the means of restoring it, might be 
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deemed an impertinence; but not affecting the course 
of his public duty, it could not be deemed a breach of 
professional fidelity. But looking to the terms of his 
letter, we find their expressions to be but an echo of 
hisown. He had spoken to them of discipline relax- 
ed and disorder introduced; of inadvertent remarks in- 
dicative of contempt for his decisions,and calculated to 
impress the public mind unfavorably to the court and 
h'mself its organ; and of giving place to a successor who 
might obtain their confidence and co-operation. His de- 
sign to do so, he had speken of as having been yielded 
to the advice of his friends, but not as having been re- 
linquished, and in conclusion he had solicited their 
views in reference tothe future. These sentiments 
were expressed neither in the words nor in the connec- 
tion in which I have arranged them; but it is evident 
they were considered in this connection by the respon- 
dents in framing their reply.—‘‘ The public confi- 
dence,”’ they said, ** seems to be withdrawn alike from 
the bar and the court. Perhaps your Honor’s retiring 
from the bench, as you have intimated a willingness to 
do, and giving the people power to select another, 
would be the means of producing a better state of 
things,and a more cordial co-operation from all sides, in 
the dispatch of the business of the court. This expres- 
sion of our views is made in candor and sincerity, and 
without a wish to inspire one unpleasant thought or 
unkind feeling, but under a sense of duty to the county 
in which-we, live, to your honor and to ourselves .”— 
Surely these ‘expressions breathe any thing but ‘con- 
tumely. It is alleged that a memorial presented to the 
court a few months before, and signed by five of the 
eight respondents, and the remarks prefixed to the 
correspondence evince a different state of feeling. To 
a mind exasperated by a sense of outrage, it would na- 
turally appear so—but the impress on would be effac- 
ed by reflection. - The memorial being no part of the 
case, is to be laid out of view; but we are bound bya 
sense of what is due to the occasion, to express no 
less than painful surprise, to learn that gentlemen 
whose professional intercourse with us has been supe- 
rior to all exception, have participated in scenes else- 
where, whose reminiscences can furnish no subjects of 
gratulation or sentiments of self respect. The remarks 
prefixed to the correspondence, were doubtless writ- 
ten.in an angry temper; but as the contest had assumed 
a character of determined hostility, they are not fairly 
indicative of the tefaper that prevailed before; and 
whatever may have been the secret motive of the re- 
spondents, the language of their letter is bland and 
respectful. y sel 

The character of the act of publication depends on 
the motive for it. Was the object of the respondents 
to assail the reputation of the President, or to defend 
their own? Iam unable to understand why it should 
have been supposed the'former; for there is nothing in 
the correspondence to deparage him as ah officer or a 
man—though laboring Gnder evident, but excusable 
excitement, his languag® was temperate and courteous, 
the measure proposed alone being badly chosen. The 
officer who parleys with resistance proposes terms of 
capitulation. A better, and the only effectual cure for 
the disorders of his court, would have been a firm, but 
temperate and equitable application of authority to the 
refractory; and the prémpt expulsion of those who 
braved it. Had the respondents been removed from 
office for actual insuboftlination, their case would have 
been a clear, but hopéfess one. But they have ear- 
nestly and uniformly prétested that the object of the 
publication was not to’ affect the judge, but to disa- 
buse the public mind;jand professing this to be their 
motive, it seems to mé that in the absence of evidence 
to disprove it, we are bound to receive it as the true 
one. They too acted from the ae, el excitement, 








for which allowance is to be made, }believing, as they 
say they did, that the President had implicated them in — 
the disgraceful assault on his person, But what seems 
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to be entitled to decisive influence in a legal view, is 
the fact that the publication was made by them not as 
members of the bar, but as persons put upon their de- 
fence by an intimation that they were to be dealt with 
criminally. In that predicament, to intrench them- 
selves into popular prejudice, may have been wrong in 
them as men; but it certainly involved no direliction of 
professional duty. {n conclusion, it appears that a 
case to justify the removal of the respondents has not 
been made out; andit is therefore considered that the 
order which made the rule absolute be vacated, and 
the rule discharged; that the respondents be restored 
to the bar; and that this decree be certified to the Com- 
mon Pleas of Fayette county. 
Decreed accordingly. 


On pages 113 to 117 of the present volume, will be 
found the correspondence between Judge Baird and 
the Attorneys, and proceedings of Court in the case 
decided in the preceding opinion. 








From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 
William Morgan,otherwise") Supreme Court of 


called Britt. Pennsylvania. 
VS. Writ DE HOMINE REPLE 
J. Reakert, Keeper of GIANDO, 


Arch Street prison. 


On Tuesday, March 31, 1855, a motion was made to 
quash the above writ, under the following circum- 
stances. The plaintiff, « mulatto, named Bill, was 
claimed to be the slave of Mrs. Richardson, of Hartford 
county, State of Maryland, and being arrested, was 
brought before the Hon. Judge Randall, according to 
law, and after a thorough investigation of the claim, 
(the slave being there attended by ¢hree attorneys) 
Judge Randall was satisfied from the evidence, and on 
Saturday, March 28, at 12 o’clock, was about to pro- 
nounce such a decision, when a request was made that 
the certificate authorizing his removal to the State of 
Maryland, should not be granted until 5 o’clock of the 
same day, in order that time and opportunity might be 
afforded to issue the above writ; the delay was granted 
and the certificate was not issued till5 P.M. On the 
discharge of the Judge being presented, the keeper 
of the prison refused to deliver the man, the writ de 
homine replegiando having, in the meanwhile, been 
served upon him. 

The Supreme Court (all the Judges being present) 
immediately ordered the writ to be quashed, the certi- 
ficate of the State Judge being conclusive evidence, 
according to law, and the writ being in derogation of 
the claimant’s constitutional rights. 

Counsel for claimant—Henry M. Phillips, Esq. 

For slave—David Paul Brown, Charles Gilpin, and 
George Griscom, Esq’rs. 
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TRADE OF THE WEST. | 


The Commercial List of Saturday says—‘‘ We have 
ascertained that above Zanesville, Ohio, goods can be 
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CANALS AND RAIL ROADS COMPARED, 
(Concluded from page 239.) 
COST OF CANALS. 


We subjoin a table marked A,* containing the cost of 
50 canals in England: this table gives the name of 
each canal, the total cost in pounds sterling, cost per 
mile, length of each canal in miles, lockage in feet, date 
of completion, original cost for each share, and the 
yalue and dividend of each share in 1821, in March 
1828, in November, 1831, in 1853, and on the 21st of 
October, 1834. Forty-five of these canals, being the 
most important in England, have an aggregate length 
of 1,464 miles. We also subjoin a table of the princi- 
pal rail ways, only one, however, of those which are 
completed and in operation, (the Liverpool and Man- 
chester, ) is calculated for general trade. 

In table B.* we give a view of the principal canals 
in this country, it contains all the particulars that we 
were able to obtain of 40 canals, principally in the 
northern and middle States. It has the names of the 
canals, the length of the-main trunk and feeders, depth 
of water, width of surface, number of locks, their 
length and width, and the aggregate lockage on the 
canals and feeders, number of dams, date of completion, 
cost per mile, total cost and the tolls for each, for the 
years 1833 and 1834. 


The information contained in the tables for the canals 
of this State, was obtained from pubkc records and 
from documents in the Comptroller’s office. That for 
the Penxsylvania and the other canals, were taken prin- 
cipally from the official reports, and from information 
derived from the officers having charge of these canal 
respectively; we have also been assisted in the 
inquiries by private records and memorandums in our 
Possession. j 

‘The Erie canals extends from the Hudson river at 
Albany to Lake Erie; is 363 miles long and has 689 * 
feet of lockage; the canal is 40 feet wide on the sur- 
face, 28 feet wide at the bottom and four feet deep.— 
The locks are 90 feet long, between the gates, 15 feet 
wide, and built principally of lime stone, laid in 
hydraulic cement, with the front stone cut and laid in 
courses. Although there isa small amount of elevation 
compared with the distance, being but 9-10 feet of 
lockage per mile, there are a few places that presented 
formidable difficulties in the construction: a part of 
the distance between the Hudson and Schenectady, the 
rock excavation at Little Falls and the deep cutting in 
the mountain ri:'ge west of Lockport. 

The Champlain canal is the same dimensions as the 
Erie canal; the locks are constructed in the same man- 
ner, except they are 7 feet longer, and one foot less 
width, This canal is 64 miles long, and extends from 
the junction 9 miles north of Albany to Lake Champlain, 
The summit is supplied with water from the Fort 
Edward pond, and by a navigable feeder from the Hud- 
son river, taken out above Glen’s Falls, 

The Glen’s Falls feeder is 7 miles long, and with the 
pond, makes a navigation of 12 miles in length; there 
is a descent of 132 feet by 13 wood locks, 

‘The Oswego canal is constructed similar to the Erie 


brought to this city, cheaper than they can be carried | canal, but has nearly one half river navigation. The 


to New York. The cost of transportation on a barrel 
of Flow: from Zanesville to New York is $1 63, to Phil- 
adelphia $1 58; fron Wheeling to this cry it is $1 50. 
By comparing the prices at New Orleans and this city 
during the past year, i will be seen that after deduct- 
ing all expenses, the advant»ge is more than fifty cents 
per barrel in favor of Philadelphia, asa market. A 
considerab'e qua tity of Flour from Wellsville district 
has slready been despatched by the Pennsylvania canal 
tothis iy Large quantities of hams and bacon have 
also been sipped at Cincinnati for this maiket; and at 
least 6.0 lids. of tobacco will be sent here from Ken- 
tucky and Ohio during the coming season.—Commer. 


locks are of the same dimensions and qualit 
one, which is built of wood. 7 a 

This canal extends from the Erie canal at Syracuse 
to Lake Ontario, 

The Cayuga and Seneca canal is, with the Cayuga 
branch, 23 miles long, connects the Erie canal at 
Montezuma with Seneca lake at Geneva, one half of 
which is river navigation. It has 11 wood locks that 
overcome an elevation of $0 feet. The dimensions of 





* The form and size of these tables, forbid their in- 
sertion in the Register, in detail. A table exhibiting a 
summary of them will be found on page 250, 
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the canal and locks are similar to those on the Erie 
canal, ; ; . 
The Crooked Lake canal is 8 miles leng, connects 


the Crooked arid Seneca lakes and has 269 feet of 


lockage, this, although the locks are of wood, is the 
most expensive of the State canals; the large expendi- 
ture is accounted for by the great elevation overcome, 
and by the difficulties in construction in the narrow 
rocky valley of the outlet. 

The Chemung canal extends from the head of the 
Seneca lake to the Chemung river: it is 23 miles long, 
and the summit is supplied by a feeder of 134 miles in 
length, from the Chemung river. at the Chimney Nar- 
rows in Steubencounty. This canal and feeder, (as also 
the Crooked Lake canal, ) is 42 feet wide on the surface, 


The Lehigh canal was constructed principally for 
the transportation of coal, and extends from Mauch 
Chunk to Easton on the Delaware river, 463 miles.—- 
This canal is 60 feet wide on the surface and 5 feet 
| deep; the locks are 100 feet long (except 4, which 

are 130,) and 22 feet wide in the chamber; and its 
large dimensions has, doubtless, added much to its 
cost, 
Coal that is brought from the Lehigh mines down 
this canal, may be sent to Philadelphia by the Dela- 
| ware canal, or to New York through the Morris or the 
| Delaware and Raritancanals, This canal cost $35,610 73 
per mile, 


' The Union canal connects the Schuylkill and Sus- 
| quehanna rivers; this, although a small canal, 36 feet 











26 feet wide on the botiom, and four feet deep; the | wide on the surface of the water, and 4 feet deep, has 
locks are of wood, connnected with the upper level by | been expensive in construction. Connected with this 
a wallofmasonry at the head, The length of navigation, | canal is a feeder of 24 miles in length, to supply its 
inclucing 24 miles of pond in the Chemung river above | summit level. This feeder is navigable, and a rail road 
the feeder dam, is 39 miles, with a lockage of 516 feet, | of 4 miles in length extendsto the coal mines. A large 
and is the cheapest of the State canals. expenditure has been incurred to construct reservoirs, 


The Erie canal cost $19,255 49 per mile. 3 feeders, and for the use of two steam engines, of one 
Champlain, 15,520 95 * hundred horse power each, to supply the summit level 
Oswego, 14,879 93 ne with water, and for several miles the sides and bottom 
Cayuga and Seneca, 10,295 85 | of the canal have been planked, to prevent leaks in 
Crooked Lak 19,597 11 " : catus : 

Chee . : &, 8 504 96 ee the limestone districts. This canal cost $18,518 51 
emung, , 


; ; | per mile. 

The aggregate cost of the six State canals, paid b : : 
the Canal Commissioners for their poinstiiegin up +A The vo canals have 1,452 feet of lockage, and 
the time when they were completed, for the 558 miles | = $5, ne ley and the average cost ef the 262% 
of navigation, is $9,692,106 68, being an average cost | oer $20,37 oe mile. i 
of $17,367 57 per mile. The State of Ohio completed their canal, from Lake 

The Delaware and Hudson canal extends from the | Erie to the Ohio river, in 1852, which, together with 
Hudson river, near Kingston, to Honesdale on the | the Miami canal and feeders, make an aggregate of 
Lackawaxen river, in the State of Pennsylvania. This | 400 miles of navigation, ‘The total amount of lockage 
canal is 108 miles long, 36 feet wide on the surface of | 18 1,557 feet; the locks, 184 in number, are construct. 
the water, and four feet deep. The locks are 76 feet | edi of cut stone laid in hydraulic cement; and the total 
long, nine feet wide in the chamber, 110 in number and cost of the canals and appendages, as appears in 
overcome an elevation of 1,073 feet: 60 of the locks} the Canal Commissioners report of 1853, is $4,189,- 
are of hammered stone masonry, and 50 are composite, | 559 64, or an average of $10,473 84 per mile. 
of stone and wood. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal will form a commit. 

There was some formidable rock excavation in the| nication from the city of Washington, 342 miles in 
valley of the Delaware and Lackawaxen rivers, | length, to Pittsburg. That portion nearly completed 
which increased the expense of construction.— | and navigable extends from Tiber creek, in Washing- 
The average cost of this canal was $20,665 per mile. | ton city, 109 miles toa point 8 miles west of Williams- 
port. ‘his canal varies from 5 to 7 feet in depth; and 
| from 50 to 80 feet in width; the ascent is 353 feet, 

The Pennsylvania State canals are divided into nine | overcome by 44 lift locks 100 feet long by 15 feet wide 
divisions, and they have an aggregate length of 6014 in the clear, constructed of cut stone masonry laid in 
miles. The main line of these canals form a communi- | hydraulic cement. 


cation in connection with the Columbia and the Por-| — phis canal is situated in the valley of the Potomac; 
tage rail roads, between Philadelphia and Pittsburg.— | jt is of large dimensions and formidable difficulties have 
Between these places there are 282 miles of canals and | heen encountered in its construction, The amount 
119 miles of rail way. ’ | expended and required to complete 109 miles is 

The Delaware division extends from Bristol to Eas- | $4,164,732 04, or an average cost of $37,291 12 per 


Pennsylvania Canals. 





ton, 597 miles; and in the valley of the Susquehanna, | 


including the west and north branch, there are 183 
miles of canal, besides the Beaver and French creek 
divisions, west of the mountains. These State Canals 
have 1,933 feet of lockage, and their total cost is 


$13,301,235 60, or an average of $22,113 44 per) 


mile. 

Beside the State improvements there are three im- 
portant canals in Pennsylvania owned by corpora- 
tions, viz: ‘The Schuylkill, the Lehigh, and the Union 
cana's. 

The Schuylkill canal extends from the city of Phila- 
delphia up the river of that name, 108 miles, to the 
coal district. This work, has 62 miles of canal and 46 
miles of pools, formed by 28 dams across the Schuylkill 
river. There are 92 lift and 28 guard locks, and the 
total lockage is 588 feet. This canal was completed in 
1825, and the business upon it has increased so rapid- 
ly that it has been necessary, and the directors are now 
constructing double locks to accommodate the trade. 
At its completion (in 1825,) the canal cost $16,741 26 
per mile. 


mile. 


There are five canals in New England, having an 
| aggregate of 1704 miles in length, with 1,363 6-10 feet 
| of lockage, constructed by private corporations at an 
| expense of $2,187,000, or an average of $12,838 71 
| per mile. The Blackstone canal between Worcester 
_and Providence, of 45 miles long, has 48 locks of cut 
-granite, laid in cement; the other four canals have 
, wood locks. 


' Three of the canals embraced in the tables are of 
large dimensions, and were constructed of suitable ca- 
| pacity fur the navigation of coasting vessels. 


| These canals connect the great bays of the Atlantic, 
|as follows, viz: The Dismal Swamp, between Albe- 
| marle sound and the Chesapeake bay; the Delaware 
| and Chesapeake canal, across the Peninsula between 
those bays; and the Delaware and Raritan forms a 
| channel for coasting vessels between Philadelphia and 
New York. The above, with a canal between 
| Barnstable and Buzzard’s bays, were originally design- 
| ed as the four great cuts to connect and form a continu- 
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ous inland coasting navigation from Boston Harbor to | Repairs of Canals. 

the bays of North Carolina, One of these canals, the 
Delaware and Chesapeake, was attended with peculiar | It appears from the report of the Comptroller, Assem- 
difficulties in its construction, but neither are consider- | bly Document, No. 216, of 1835, that the repairs of 
ed as proper for a standard of comparison, | the Stale canals, including salaries of superintendents 


lock t have been for the last y fol- 
The following table exhibits the length, lockage, and and lock tenders, have been fer the last year as fol 


reg lows, viz: 
cost of some of the principal canals: |For the Erie canal, including 14 


miles of the Champlain, and the 
fl sloop lock at Troy, 
Erie and Champlain canal, 
Oswego canal, 320 63 * 
| Cayuga and Seneca canal, 401 46 *§ 
The repairs for the last 3 years, ending September 
30, 1834, have been, annually, 
For the Erie and Champlain canal, $826 15 pr mile. 
Oswego canal, 313 13 *§ 
| Cayuga and Seneca canal, 339 88 * 














$883 78 pr mile. 
1,005 03 ** 
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And for the last 6 years, from 1829 to 1834, both 

| years inclusive, ending on the 30th September, the re- 

pairs have been annually, 
For the Erie canal, 

Champlain canal, 

Oswego canal, 309 19 * 

Cayuga and Seneca canal, 301 07 * 

In the Document before alluded to, there is a divi- 
sion of the cost of repairs upon the Erie canal, 
stated separately, and the amount for the last 
year is, 

For 159 miles, from Buffalo to Mon- 
tezuma, 
73 ‘* from Montezuma to 7 
miles west of Kome, 
146 ‘* from 7 miles west of 
Rome to Albany, 
including 14 miles 
on the Champlain 
and the Troy dam 
and lock, 1,304 04 * 
| The repairs of the Erie canal in 1829 averaged $493 12 
| per mile, 
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$600 47 pr mile. 
660 34 * 
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| per mile. 

| Being an average in the cost of repairs, of 79 per 

| cent. 

| The lockages at the first lock west of Sclienectady— 

| In 1829 were, 12,619 

| In 1834 were, 22,911 

| An increase of 80 per cent, 

| The last results, as do also the comparisons of for- 

| mer years, indicate that the expense of the repairs of | 
the Erie canal increases in nearly the same ratio as the 
business. 

The repairs on the Delaware and Hudson Canal, for 
| the last 4 years, ending Dec. 31, 1834, was an average 
| of $527 per mile; and for the year 1833, including 
| the salary of superintendents and lock-tenders, on the 
| Schuylkill canal, was $710 44 per mile. 
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| Cost of transportation on Canals. 
| 


In this inquiry we have selected three canals that 
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| their prices well established. 


| The Erie canal, and the Delaware and Hudson canal 
_in this State, and the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. We 
| are not able to give the items that compose the cost of 
freighting upon canals, with the same certainty as that 
| expense has been reported by the Liverpool and Man- 
| chester, and the Baltimore and Ohio rail road compa- 
By the preceding table i | nies; but we assume the prices, paid on canals, for 
cipal ae of this Bes “0 oe that 27 of the prin- | down freight, upon articles of the greatest tonnage. 
oh 910 eallen. oth ore eet an aggregate length | ‘The Schuylkill canal in 1833, had 361,054 tons of 
Siete dttcaiiie call cet of lockage, embracing | down freight, of which 250,558 was coal from the 
duane : 8, ; constructed in nine of the United | mines; and the up freight, consisting of merchandise, 
» in a great variety of locations, have cost plaster, iron ore, &c. amounted to 84,795 tons. The 


have a large amount of business and those that have 
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ee 18, or an average of $18,608 41 per 
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| price for the transportation of cosl, is one cent per ton 
per mile, exclusive of tolls. 
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The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, in 1833, 
sent to market from the mines, 111,777 tons of coal, 
‘and the merchandise up, amounted to 9,700 tons. In 
1834, the coal sent to the Hudson river, was 45,000 
tons. The established price of transportation, was 








The distance on the Erie canal from Rochester to 
Albany, is 260 miles and the lockage 626 feet, and 
reduced to a level would be equal to 300 8-10 miles. 

The Schuylkill canal is 108 miles long, and 588 feet 
of lockege, antl reduced to a level in the above men- 


$1 124 per ton; of 2,240 pounds of coal for 108 miles | tioned ratio, is equal to 137 4-10 miles. 


by this canal, from Honesdale to the Hudson river, 
equal 1.041 cts. per ton per mile. 
The property arriving at tide water, by the Erie and 


Champlain canals, in 1834, as appear from official 
statements, 


Was equal to, 


; ‘ 553,825 tons. 
Passing from tide water, 


114,608 ‘** 
Making an aggregate of 668,433 * 

The proportion of down freight or property going to 
market, is to merchandise or tonnage going from tide 
water, as 4 83-100 to 1, or as 5 to 1 nearly. 

The cheapest prices of freight on the Erie canal, are | 
paid for staves, timber, wood, stone, lime, plaster and 
salt; the highest charges are for merchandise. We 
put down the rates, exclusive of tolls, as charged by 
the different forwarding lines, although goods are fre- 
quently taken up the canal by boats unconnected with 
the lines, at about half those rates; this higher price is 
intended, besides the cost of freighting, to pay for the 
risk to which the forwarding merchant is liable as a 
common carrier. 

During the season of navigation last year, there was 
brought down the canals, $2,670 tons of staves, and we 
are informed, that the average price of transportation of 
this article, has been $2 per ton for the last six years, 
from Tonnawanta to Albany, exclusive of tolls. The 
distance is 352 miles by the canal, and this would give 
only 57-100 of a cent per ton per mile. 

There was also sent down— 

181,016 tons of boards and scantling, at 74-100 of a 
cent per mile. 


96,642 ‘* of wood, o¢ at 12-100 of a 
cent per mile. 

23,894 ** salt to Buffalo passing Utica, at 47-100 of 
a cent per mile, 

70,372 ** merchandise, 66 at 2 15-100 


Making an average of the above prices, of 95-100 of 
a cent per mile for a ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Flour is a large item of the down freight; there is 
about 120,000 tons sent to market annually, and this 
t gether with provisions, may be taken as a standard 
of comparison, 

Flour has been carried from Rochester to Albany, 
269 miles, by transient boats, as low as 18 or 20 cts. 
per barrel, exclusive of tolls; we are informed, how- 
ever, that contracts for freight to a large amount, have 
been made by millers at Rochester, with the establish- 
ed lines of forwarding merchants, for the ensuing year, 
at 24 cents per barrel, from the first of June to the 
fi st of October; before and afier tho-e periods, at 30 
cents per barrel for flour, exclusive of tolls. 

For this comparison we will take an average between 
these two prices, which is 27 cents per barrel, and this 
is believed to be about the average price paid for 
freight on the whole tonnage of the Erie canal during 
the season of navigation. 

At the above rates the prices of transportation on the 
three canals, exclusive of Tolls, would be, for a ton of 
2,240 pounds, as follows, viz: 

On the Erie canal 1.04 cents pr ton pr mile. 
On the Delaware and Hudson 1.041 ** - - 
Schuylkill, 1.00 
or an average of alittle over one cent per ton per mile, 
on the three canals, 

For a more perfect comparison of the cost of trans- 
portation, we will reduce these canals to a level, by an 
allowance of 20 feet of lockage on the Erie and Schuyl- 
Fill, as equal to a mile of distance, and in consequence 
of the less crowded navigation, of 30 feet to the mile 

on the Delaware and Hudson canal. 











The Delaware and Hudson is 108 miles long, and 
| has 1,073 feet of lockage, and is equal to 135 8-10 miles 
of level canal. 


On a level canal, the prices of freight would be for 
the 


i 828 ; 
mene ooo Of a cent pr ton pr mile. 
Schuylkill, 785 

1000 ‘se ‘6 ‘6 
Delaware and Hudson, 766 
1000 66 “ ‘ 


and the average price of the three canals would be 

without toll, 793 ora little less than 8-10 of a cent 
1000 

per ton per mile. 

In Hazard’s Register, Vol. 15, page 112, it is stated 
that the Lehigh, the Delaware, and Delaware and Rari- 
tan canals paid last year 8-10 of a cent per ton per 
mile, for the transportation of 105,000 tons of coal; 


the contractor finding every thing, except paying the 
tolls. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Having presented such facts as are within our know~- 
ledge, with the circumstances connected with them; 
together with such explanations of principles, as ap- 
peared tous necessary to a correct understanding of the 
subject in its practical character, we have not thought 
it would aid in the object of inquiry, to attempt any 
precise ratio of comparative cost of construction or re- 
pairs, between canals and rail roads: the reason for this 
is to be found in the obvious modification to which any 
ratio must be exposed, in the varied local circumstances 
that will be encountered in the progress of improve- 
ments of this character, and whose tendency would 
render any ratio of little or no practical value. We, 
therefore, refer to the several statements, and particu- 
larly the tabular views, for information, which we be- 
lieve when applied to any known case, will afford 
some useful hints in regard to the relative merits of the 
two different modes of facilitating internal communica- 
tion. We may, however, be permitted to state, what 
appears conclusive from the facts presented, that 
canals, on the average, have thus far, cost less 
than rail roads, both in their construction and repairs. 

In regard to their relative merits as affording the 
means of transportation, there is less difficulty in reach- 
ing an approximate ratio. In reducing them both toa 
level, we attain for general purposes, a fair standard of 
comparison. ‘Taking the facts we have obtained as a 
basis, we find the relative cost of conyeyance is, as 
4.375 to 1, a little over four and one-third to one, in 
favor of canals: this is exclusive of tolls or profits. If 
the cost of construction, the annual cost for repairs, 
and the amount of tonnage were the same on a canal as 
on a rail road, then the same rate of toll would produce 
the same rate of profit on each. Our examinations have 
shown, as before stated, that rail roads in the average, 
cost more than canals, both in their construction and 
repairs. But for comparison, we assume a Case in 
which they are equal, and charge the same toll. The 
average tolls on the Erie canal are less than one cent 
per ton per mile: assuming an average toll of one cent 
per ton per mile, the ratio of the entire cost of trans- 
portation and toll is, as (2.5 to 1,) two anda half to one, 
in favor of canals. In the preceding computations, 
the cost of transportation on rail roads is the nett cost, 
as reported by rail road companies, allowing no profit 
on this business, while the charges on the canals is at 

Continued on page 253. 
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C.—TABULAR VIEW OF THE RAIL ROADS 


Mentioned in the preceding pages, where the authorities for the facts will be found. 
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iverpool and Manchester, England 3 Ratio of movi 4 tol 
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contract prices, which are supposed to yield a profit to | Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road— 
the carrier. ‘The cost of transportation on canals, as | Down freight, 4.0 8 00 
previously stated, is the average on the Erie canal, the | Up - & 6.0 12 00 


manent eee eens aa the Schuylkill canal; | Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road— 

en t ve “ oO _. ee Oo ee coal only 1S For merchandise, 7.5 15 00 
nown; ane he age ee of the three canals 1S | Hudson river, 145 miles— 

almost exactly the same as the average price for the Heavy goods, (from N. Y. to Alba- 

several different articles transported on the Erie canal. | ny, 10 6 
‘ . . os y, 10 cts. per 100 lbs.) 1.38 27 

The preceding calculations are confined to a velocity | Light “ 20 « “ 2.76 5 52 

not much exceeding 50 or 60 miles in 24 hours. We 


ae ‘ ood Provisions,&c. 7 ‘** “« 06.96 1 92 
have not instituted any investigation to show the rela- ; 


: ee ae : Lake Ontario— 
tive economy in high and low velocities. For the con- Merchandise, (from Oswego to 


veyance of freight, we are of the opinion, canals are | Lewistown, 146 miles. 20 cts. 

not well adapted to any material increase of speed be- | pr. 100 Ibs. all kinds ) 2.74 5 48 
yond 3 miles per hour; and as the speed on half of the | take Erie—_ ° 

rail roads embraced in this computation, is from 10 to Merchandise, (from Buffalo to 

15 miles per hour, we may consider this comparison as aaah 190 miles, 23 cts. 

nearly similar to one of bigh velocity on rail roads, and | pr 100 Ibs.) for heavy goods, 2.42 4 84 
low velocity on canals. And goods that can afford to |29 cts. pr 100 Ibs. for light 

pay the difference above indicated, for the saving of | goods 5.00 6 00 
time, would hold the two kinds of conveyance in P —_ 

equilibrium. ‘The amount that would find so great an 

object in the saving of time, in comparison to the total 
quantity requiring transportation, it is believed would 
be small. In relation to the conveyance of passengers, | Dear Si 

the saving of time is highly important, and the rail road’) “°"” ©”? . . : 
becomes eminently the superior method of oommunica-| You have considered my Letter to Bishop White, on 


tion. We are therefore led to the conclusion, that in| the Relation between Education and Crime, of suffh- 
regard to the cost of construction and maintenance, and | cient interest to be reprinted in your Register, and I 
also in reference to the expense of conveyance at mo- 


derate velocities, canals are clearly the most sdvanta- would beg you to publish the accompanying letter from 
geous means of communication. On the other hand, | Judge Martin Welles, of Wethersfield,as a most valua- 
where high velocities are required, as for the convey- | ble addition, When I directed the series of queries, 


ance of passengers, and under some circumstances of | the answers to which I have given in the Letter, above 
competition, for light goods of great value, in propor- 


tion to their weight, the preference would be given to | mentioned, to several of the a“ em sentio- 
a rail road. | men, 1 also addressed Judge Welles on the subject, 
It may be observed in favor of rail roads, that they | well acquainted as he is with the penitentiary system 


admit of advantageous use in districts where canals, for | and operation of the penal law in general, in the State 
the want of water, would be impracticable. This! of Connecticut. Family afftiction, however, prevent- 
advantage often occurs in mining districts, and some-| d him f, yi th mw » aed t 
times for general trade, where it is necessary to cross | yee San Sey Hae y ane . a9 

dividing ridges at a level too high to obtain water for | Ow hasten to procure the greatest possible publicity 
their summits. | for this paper, of deep interest in various respects. It 


The facts and reasonings presented, we believe clear- | requires, indeed, no comment, and I will leave it, 


ly show, that both canals and rail roads, are highly im- | therefore, without any further remark, to the reflec- 
portant means of internal communication; that cach has | . 


its peculiar advantages, and will predominate according tion of your readers. 
to the character of the route, and the trade for which it | Most respectfully, &c &c. &c. 


is intended to provide. FRANCIS LIEBER, 
Respectfully submitted, S. Hazanv, Ese 
JOHN. B. JERVIS, ; Se ae 
HOLMES HUTCHINSON, cat 


} 
FREDERICK C. MILLS, | April 15, 1835. 








For the Register. 
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Civil Engineers. 
Avnany, 84th March, 1855, | Letrer oF Jupce WELLES. 
_ Sir—I have received the following information from 
; Dr. A- Welch, the Physician to the Prison, which co- 
Comparison of rates of Transportation. | vers substantially all the ground embraced in your in- 
| quiries, 
Cone arene ’ 16 in 100, who can neither read nor write. 


Price perton Cost, if carried | 42 in 100, who cannot write. 
per mile. = 200 miles. 32 in 100, lost their parents before their 10th year. 
cts. mills. Dolls. 


| 
| 20 in 100, between 10th and 15th years. 
Prices of transportation dur- 75 in 100, allow themselvesto have been drunkards, 
ing the years 1817, 1818, 72 in 100, have never learned a trade. 
1819, by teams, trom Al- 4 in 100, have followed regular trades. 
bany to Buffalo, (usual | 24 in 100, have begun to learn trades which they did 
rates, $4 25 pr. cwt,) 29.3 $58 60 | not follow. . 
Rates of 1835, (including tolls:) | Less than one half have received a common English 


: | education. No prisoner has ever received a classical 
By Erie canal— | or collegiate education. 


For merchandise, 3.95 790 | I have not seen the statement made in the British 
Flour, 1,83 366 | Parliament to which you refer—* that education does 
Staves, 0,97 1 94 not diminish crime’’—nor was I aware that Connecti- 
Salt, 0.93 1 86 


| cut bad been held up m that bedy on the authority of 
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the French Commissioners, as an instance of the truth 
of that position. I had indeed seen the statement of 
the French Commissioners in their-Report, that crimes 
had increased in Connecticut, and that although she 
occupied the first rank in respect to instruction and in- 
formation, yet knowledge or education did not prevent 
the rapid increase of crime. I do not profess to give 
their precise language, but the substance of their 
remarks at page, 68—9. This inference seems to be 
drawn principally from the fact that convictions for 
State Prison offences had greatly increased in the 
State, particularly since 1820. I do not think this in- 
ference, ‘*‘ that therefore crimes had greatly increased 
in Connecticut,” can be justly drawn from this fact.— | 
In my opinion, this increase of convictions to the State | 
Prison, and the increase in the number of prisoners, is 

to be imputed chiefly to two distinct causes. First. 
Alterations or modifications of the Criminal Law.— 
Secondly. <A dimished reluctance to prosecute or con- 
vict offenders, and consequently a more thorough exe- 
eution of the Law, | 

For many years it has been the policy of the Legis- 
lature to increase the list of offences punishable in the 
State Prison; which were formerly punished in a differ- 
ent manner. 

In 1821 the Public Statutes were revised, and many 
new provisions were introduced into the Criminal Code. 
For the three years after this revision, the average num- 
ber of convictions was doubled. A committee of 
the Legislature appointed to inspect the condition of | 
the Old Prison, report in 1825, that ‘* The number of 
convictions, for the years 1822—’23 —’24, is 158, mak- 
ing an average of 53 per annum, and is precisely dou- 
ble the number convicted in the three years immedi-| 
ately preceding. This very great increase is probably 
to be attributed in part, to the new provisions intro. 
duced into the Criminal Code at the revision in 1821.” | 
In 1824, the Statute was so altered as to subject fe- | 
males to imprisonment in the State Prison. ‘This class 
of prisoners had been previously confined in the Coun- 
ty Goals. In 1828, theft over a certain.amount, was 
made punishable in the State Prison—it had previously 

subjected the offender to whipping, &c. In 1830, the | 
Criminal Code was again revised. Offences which | 
were formerly punished capitally, were punished in 
the State Prison, as well as many other offences which | 
were formerly punished by fine and imprisonment in| 
the County Gaols. | 

In the report of 1829, the Directors of the Connec- 
ticut State Prison in discussing this precise question, 
whether the increase of convictions or prisoners was | 
evidence of an increase of crime, say, they have * not 
seen any evidence of an increase of crime.” They say, 




















ty of the prisoners. Formerly our prison was _fill- 


.ed with men from other States, who had as a matter of 


calculation, selected a criminal course—and were pro- 
fessionally rogues—ingenious and shrewd men, who 
had been tenants of half the prisons in the country, 
and who are properly styled State Prison characters.— 
This class of prisoners has been greatly diminished,and 
in their stead are received men who have hung heavily 
upon the community as a burthen—the idle, the intem- 
perate, the imbecile, and the unprofitable members of 
society, many of whom have been town paupers.”— 
As an evidence of the truth of this latter suggestion, 
permit me to refer you to the fact that in 1824, at the 
Old Prision, 47 in 100 only were natives of Connecti- 
cut—while in 1829. 514 in 100 were natives of that 
State—in 1850, 574 in 100—and in 1831, 64 in 100. 

If then the opinion be correct, that the increase of 
convictions or of prisoners in the State Prison may be 
imputed to other causes, than a corresponding increase 
of crimes (and it seems, te me the above facts must es- 
tablish its correctness,) the whole theory of the French 
Commissioners will fail, and their position that ‘*in 
Connecticut, notwithstanding the diffusion of know- 
ledge, crimes increase with extreme rapidity,” is not 
susiained. But admitting for a moment, that they are 
right in their opinion “ that crimes have increased, that 
Connecticut in respect to instruction and information, 
occupies the first rank in the whole Union,” still I do 
not perceive the justice of the conclusion, that ‘* edu- 
cation does not diminish crime,” or ‘that knowledge 
has not the power of preventing it.” I concur with 
you most fully in the sentiment expressed at page 248 
of your translation, ‘‘ that it is necessary to go to the 
prisons and inquire into the history of each convict, 
and then see whether knowledge or its wantis the 
chief cause of crime,”’ and that ** we want facts to ap- 
pear against statements founded on apparent facts. ’— 
Let us then look to the above statement of facts in Sep- 
tember, 1854, as existing at the Connecticut State Pris. 


(on. What inference should be drawn from the facts 


that more than one half the convicts are destitute of a 
common English education—that 42-100 cannot write, 
or that 16-100-can neither read or write? What shall 
be said of the great fact, that not one man who had re- 
ceived a classical or collegiate education, had ever been 
a tenant of the prison? What of the appalling state- 
ment that 75-100 have been drunkards—that 72-100 
have never learned a trade—and that 47-100 have 
been deprived of parental instruction and restraint, be- 
fore the age of 15. It seems to me, that these state- 
ments must force upon us the conclusion, that the ten- 
dency of knowledge and education is to prevent crime, 
since we find the well informed and educated are not 


‘* that during the year 1827, a large number were dis- | convicts in our Prison—and that the want of education 
charged on the expiration of their sentences, and that | and of early parental restraint, joined with intemper- 
during the past year, very few sentences have expir- | ance and consequent idleness and mismanagement, are 
ed;”’ “that the former Prison lost, annually, a number | the great and leading causes of crime in our land. 
of men by escape or death—during the past year we, There is another suggestion of the French Commis- 
have lost none by death, and there has been no escape | sioners, at page 246 of the Translation, ‘* That in Con- 
since the establishment of the Institution.” They also | necticut the number of crimes against persons (as dis 
state that the courts were increasing the length of tinguished from the crimes against property, } seems to 
sentences, and the criminal law had been altered, &c. | increase with the increase of civilization.” I observe 
They then remark ‘that there is still another cause to | also that you have alluded to the same subject at page 
which we may with propriety allude—we have con- | 243, intimating ‘‘ that this apparent increase in Con- 
versed with gentlemen residing in different parts of the ; necticut of crimes against persons is probably owing to 
State, and some of whom have been much engaged in| some peculiar and special cause unconnected with 
the prosecution or defence of criminals, and they have | the main quesiion” I think it is owing to such 
very generally expressed the opinion that since the | a cause—and yet I am not surprised that the French 
new Institution had been organized, a strict but refor-| Commissioners should have drawn this inference from 
matory discipline had been established; there was ob-'| the documents they had before them, and the unex- 
viously much less reluctance to prosecute or convict of-| plained facts which are there presented. Indeed I 
fenders than formerly. : | think the table of crimes and convictions contained in 
In their report of 1830, the directors again allu’e to our Prison Reports unexplained, would fully justify the 
the subject, and express the opinion that the increase opinion which they have expressed, that crimes against 


in the number of pr soners, furnished no evidence of a| persons had increased in Connecticut. Yet lam per- 
. They say ‘*a great! suaded that such is not the fact, and that this apparent 
in the character cr qua!i-! anomaly is susceptible of full explanation, and that 


corresponding increase of crime. 
change is apparent 
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nothing has occurred in Connecticut which should ren- 
der it an exception to the general rule ‘*‘ that crimes 
against persons decrease with the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” To present this subject fully, would require a 
more ample reference to documents, anda more ex- 
tensive course of remark, than my time or limits will 
allow. I can but glance at the subject. It lias been 
already remarked that since the new prison was esta- 
blished, there was a diminished reluctance to prosecute 
and{convict, caused prebably by the belief that the dis- 
cipline was reformatory, and the knowledge that the 
prison was a source of revenue rather than expense — 
It has also been stated, that the class of ingenious and 
shrewd men in prison had been diminished, and in 
their stead are received the idle, the intemperate, the 
weak and unprofitable members of society, many of 
whom had been town paupers. Now all will admit, 
that this latter descrption of the population, particular- 
ly the intemperate, is peculiarly exposed to the com- 
mission of offences against persons. With this class 
originate almost all those offences which are denomi- 
nated assaults with intent to kill—the brawis and bat- 
tles un public occasions—and the beatings and wound- 
ings, and other breaches of the peace which disturb 
the community. These require the exertion of mere 
brute force, and to such feats of violence these per- 
sons are competent, but they are unfitted for a course 
of ingenious and systematic villainy. An inspection of 
the tables of convictions in the Prison Reports will show 
that the crimes of forgery and passing counterfeit mo- 
ney (which have been called the peculiar crimes of 
artful men, ) have been upon the decrease, notwithstand- 
ing the increased vigilance in prosecutions. In the re- 
port of 1828, which was the first under the new Prison, 
it appears that the number confined on these two 
charges, was 174 in 100. In 1829, 114 in 100- In 
1830, 107 in 100. In 1831,124 in 100. In 1852, 103 
in 100, These returns do not show the number con- 
victed in each year for each offence, but only those re- 
maining in prison on the several charges specified. — 
The returns of the same years show that the number of 
those confined for assaults with intent to kill, has arisen 
from 4 to 28, Thus in 1828, fur assault with intent to 
kill, 4—1829, 8—1830, 10—1831, 16—1832, 23.— 
A full history of the latter offence, of ** assaulting with 
intent to kill,” for the last few years, would present a 
curiosity in criminal jurisprudence. From 1790 to 1827, 
a period of 57 years, during which the old prison was 
in existence, the whole number of convictions for this 


offence was but eleven (11.) During this period, in or- | 


der to insure a conviction, it was necessary to prove 
that the assault was made with the formed and deliber- 
ate purpose of murder—with malice prepense. So that 
if death had ensued, the offence would have been mur- 
der. In other words the assault with intent to kill meant 


—<—_<_$_$_—=—=—=====—<=_=3 
and he is imprisoned for life.” In consequence of this 
and other representations, the Legislature in 1829,took 
measures for an entire revision of the Criminal Code.— 
A committee was appointed to make this revision, who 
reported to the Legislature in 1830, at which session, 
the present Cr:minal Law was passed. In the revised 
act these assaults were arranged as two distinct offences 
—the assault with intent to murder, and the assault 
with intent to kill, without malice prepense, both pun- 
ishable in the State Prison, but for different periods. 
The convictions continued to increase for this latter of- 
fence, and such was the latitude of proof which was al- 
lowed that many are represented to have been convict- 
ed, when the testimony showed that the parties had 
merely fought with some earnestness, and had used 
words of heat or passion, It appeared that the con- 
victions of that offe: ce for the year preceding the Ist 
April, 1832, were 18, being more than one-fourth of 
all the convictions during that year, and nearly double 
the whole number which had been sentenced for the 
same nominal crime for 37 years. Many became dis- 
satisfied with the frequency of these convictions on such 
testimony, and the I.egislature at its session in 1832, 
repealed that section of the Law of 1830, which pun- 
ished in the State Prison assaults of this discription. Thus 
the Law was restored to what it practically had been in 
its pristine state; punishing in the State Prison assaults 
with intent to murder, and leaving all other assaults to 
be punished as they formerly had been by fine and im. 
prisonment in the County Gaols. Immediately after 
the repeal of this section, the convictions for this class 
of offences, was reduced nearly to its former number, 
From June 1, 1832, the time of the repeal, to April 1, 
1833, there were two convictions, showing a decrease 
from the former year, of (8-9) eight-ninths. 

From April 1, 1833, to April 1, 1834, there was but 
one conviction showing a diminution of seventeen- 
eighteenths 17-18, from the number in 1832. There is 
no reason to suppose that the number of assaults with 

‘intent to kill should be increased while punishable in 
the State Prison. It is probably true that the propor. 
tion of this class of offences remains nearly the same— 
but itis only when they are punished in the State 
Prison, that the number appears on the Prison returns, 
and thus comes before the public. 1If1 have in this im- 

| perfect sketch presented this subject in an intelligible 
form, I think you will agree with me that this increase 

of convictions to the State Prison, for crimes against 
| persons, may be accounted for without supposing the 
number of these crimes to have increased. I cannot 
think that if the French Commissioners had been fully 
acquainted with the ¢ffects wrought by these modifica- 
ions of the criminal law, and with the change in pub- 
lic sentiment as to its more thorough execution, they 
would have drawn the conclusion, ** that in Connecticut 
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in judicial construction, an assault with intent to mur- | education or knowledge did not diminish crime, or that 
der, as distinguished from manslaughter. After this | crime against persons had increased with the progress 
time (1827,) convictions for an assault with intent to | of civilization.” While I have the highest opinion of 
kill became frequent, when the testimony showed | the able and successful manner in which Messrs. de 
there was no intent to murder—but that such an affray | Beaumont and de Tocqueville discharged their mission 
or sudden «cxcitement existed as would in case death | to thiscountry, and of the general accuracy, the patient 
had followed, have constituted merely the crime of | research, and the’ just and philosophical views which 
manslaughter. ‘This practice at length became so | distinguish their report; and while I cordially admire 
common that the directors presented the subject to the | and respect the right feeling and the kind and philan- 
Legislature in 1829. They say, ‘* it is believed that in | thropic spirit which pervades their work, I am not sur- 
many instances of a conviction cf an assault with intent | prised if in the wide field which they explored, some 
to kill, the proof has shewn that there existed such an | facts should have escaped them. There are probably 
excitement of the passions—such sudden heat, or such | some causes in operation which were not communicated 
an affray as would have induced a jury in case death had | to these gentlemen; that perhaps at the moment escap- 
ensued the assault, to have found the prisoner guilty of | ed the persons with whom they conversed, and which 
manslaughter and not of murder. If this opinion is | are producing results which cannot be accounted for as 
correct, than this singular case is presented: A man in | the necessary consequence of the causes which were 
a quarrel or under some sudden excitement, assaults | communicated. I have now Sir very briefly adverted to 
and kills another, is found guilty of manslaughter, and | the leading topics suggested in your letter; and hope I 
imprisoned three years. Another person under the | have succceded in showing that the inferences drawn 
influence of a similar excitement makes a similar as- | frem our Prison convictions are probably unfounded. 
sault and wounds his antagonist, but docs not kill him, ' Could I believe that in Connecticut crimes of violence 
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against the person were increasing with the progress of 
civilization, or that knowledge or education did not 
diminish crime; I should fear that there was some deep 
and hidden vice, some radical but undiscovered mis- 
chief affecting all our institutions. I have believed and 
still believe in the truth of the opposite opinion, that it 
is to the diffusion of knowledge, to thorough education, 
to the early establishment of right principles and 
habits, that soeiety must look for its chief protection 
against crime; and that it was the duty of all who were 
entrusted with the management of our penitentiaries to 
devote their efforts rather to the purposes o! instruction, 
than the objects of gain. Convicts are perhaps, gener- 
ally ignorant and uneducated men. Some early neglect 
or abandonment has in its consequences reached to 
every portion of their subsequent lives, and by expos- 
ing them to a criminal course, has blighted their pros- 
pects, and affected all their destiny. If ihere be in the 
penitentiary system, one object more valuable than the 
rest; and which should be pursued with more energy 
than all others, it isin my judgment, the supplying to 
these unhappy men, that instruction which their early 
life denied. I know that these sentiments are not alto- 
gether co-incident with those which generally prevail. 
There is abroad a morbid feeling on the subject of 
prison expenditures and income, and I fear that many 
of the most valuable objects of the system may be sa- 
crificed to this inferior consideration of producing a 
revenne from our Prisons. ‘That Prisons should sup- 
port themselves all wi'lagree, but public opinion seems | 
to require a large profit from the labor of convicts, and 
is disposed to accept of the pecuniary prosperity of an 
institution as evidence of its other excellencies. ‘This 
state of the public mind may lead to many abuses, it 
may lead to the oppression of the convicts, it certainly | 
exposes them to many privations and sufferings, and | 
tends of course to a disregard of the means and neces- | 
sity of instruction. It induces the officers to sink to 
the lowest point the expenses of supporting the | 
prisons, while it urges them to every expedient to en- | 
hance the profits. It is thus our prisons are converted | 
into great manufacturing establishments and are | 
brought into ingenuous competition with our mechan- | 
ics. You are aware that the injurious effects of State | 
Prison competition upon mechanical pursuits, is excit- 
Ing much attention both here and in New York, But 
my limits forbid my entering upon this subject. I shall 
be happy to hear from you upon any of the topics upon 
wh:ch you have addressed me and shall take pleasure in | 
communicating to you any facts or information which I 
may possess. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
With much respect and esteem, 
Your friend and servant, 





Dr. LiesBer 
MARTIN WELLES. 
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The following report was submitted to last meeting 
of Councils, 

Mr. Gilder, submitted a report enclosing the annex- 
ed communications from the Trustees of Girard College, 
and Mr. Walter, the Architect. 

In compliance with the ordinance of Councils, the 
Joint Committee, consisting of an equal number of the 
members of the Select and Common Councils, and of 


the trustees of the Girard College for Orphans have 
the honor to 


Report to Councils: 


A plan for the four out-buildings; the erection of 
which is ordered by the Will of Mr. Girard. ‘The ac- 
companying drawings prepared by the architect will 
stow distinctly the position—the style of architecture 
—and the internal arrangements of these buildings— 


and will supercede the necessity of any detailed expla- 
nations in regard to them. 

The general results which the committee aimed to 
accomplish, were 

lst. To prepare a substantial residence for the 
pupils, embracing every thing necessary for their 
health, and comfort, well lighted, well aired, with am- 
ple and thoroughly yeutilated bed-rooms and eating 
rooms, coul in summer, and capable of being safely and 
uniformly heated in winter, and with a distribution of 
the apartments adapted to the arrangements which will 
probably be made hereafter for the division and instruc- 
tion of the pupils. 

2. ‘Yo conform the dimensions of the buildings to the 
immediate wants of the College, with a power to in- 
crease their size or to augment their numbers as may 
be required by the gradual enlargement of the Insti- 
tution. 

The will of Mr. Girard prescribes that ‘‘ there shall 
be erected a permanent College with suitable out- 
buildings, sufficiently spacious for the residence and 
accommodation of at least three hundred scholars, and 
the requisite teachers and other persons necessary in 
such an [nstitution.”? And again he directs that Rive 
should be * at least four out-buildings detached from 
the main edifice and from each other, and in such posi- 
tions asshall at once answer the purposes of the Institu- 
tion, and be consistent with the symmetry of the whole 
establishment.” ‘The committee are of opinion that it 
is most judicious to begin with preparations for about 
three hundred pupils as suggested by Mr. Girard, and 
their plan therefore contemplates three out-buildings, 
each containing accommodations for at least one hun- 
dred pupils, and a fourth building, for the residence of 
the Officers of the Institution. ‘Ihese three buildings 
will each be ample for at least one hundred pupils, a 
number which will probably afford the means of more 
minute attention and care to each individual pupil, 


| better ventilation, a more exact discipline, and readier 


means of classifying them according to their age and 
their progress in study, than could be attained were 
much larger masses of pupils placed under the same 
roof. As the institution expands, these buildings can 
be proportionably multiplied. Four larger buildings, 
the number directed by Mr. Girard, would not be 
needed at the commencement of the institution, they 


| would be much more expensive, and their size would 


require more time for their completion, and thus post- 
pone the opening of the College which the committee 
are anxious to hasten as far as practicable. For this 
purpose moreover it would be expedient to begin with 
the two eastern out-buildings. 

3d. The position of the buildings was adopted in 
conformity with the direction of Mr. Girard’s will, that 
‘*they should be consistent with the symmetry of the 
whole establishment.’’ The plan proposes to place 
two of them on each side of the College—to make 
them front the sonth—to be in the same general range 
with the College, but receding somewhat from the front 
line, the first being at the distance of 140 feet from 
the College, with an interval between the two build- 
ings of 87 feet. 

The effect of this arrangement will beto present one 
uniform and symmetrical appearance as the establish- 
ment is approached from every quarter, to have the 
buildings near enough to the College to afford to the 
pupils an easy access to it—yet not so nearas to mask 
the College itself, while on each side is left ample room 
for increasing their number, or, if future experience 
should recommend it, enlarging the size of the build- 
ings. The same considerations of symmetry as well as 
durability recommended by Mr. Girard, indicate, in the 
opinion of the committee, that the buildings should 
have the same general appearance as the College itself, 
and for that purpose that they should be faced with 
marble or granite. 

These various advantages, the comfortable and 
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healthful accommodation ofthe pupils, the adaptation of 
the buildings to the instruction and discipline for which 
they are designed, a position accessible from the Col- 
lege, yet not interfering with the view of it, their 
general uniformity of appearance, so as to make with 
the College one harmonious whole, and finally the 
ability upon the same general plan to enlarge the build- 
ings with the future growth of the institution; all these 
the committee have endeavored to combine, and after 
much reflection and person«l examination of the locali- 
ties, they have unanimously united in the plan which 
they now very respectfully submit to the consideration 
of the Councils, 
N. BIDDLE, Chairman, 


To the Building Committee of Girard College for 
Orphans. 
Gentlemen: 

Ihave the honor to lay before you a perspective 
view of ** Girard College for Orphans,” embracing the 
** out-buildings;” together-with a plan of the whole es- 
tablishment, as adopted by the ‘ joint committee,” on 
the 2d inst. 

I have represented in perspective the south front, as 
it will appear from the east side of Schuylkill Third 
street ‘The finish of the north front will be similar to 
that of the south. 

This design embraces the College (as previously 
adopted by Councils,) and ‘‘ four out-buildings,” each 
of which is 52 feet wide, by 125 feet long, and three 
stories high. 


—— 


The two buildings nearest the College were de- | 


‘the building, as to succeed in turning the arches for 
the third story floor before the month of October, or 
November; were we to ptrsue, this course, and con- 
struct the arches in the fall, the frosts of winter would 
_expand the materials, and destroy the strength of the 
work. There is required about 25 feet in height on the 
whole building, together with one story of arching, be- 
fore we will be prepared for turning the arches for the 
| third story floor, in addition to this height, the walls 
|may be carried up 5 feet above the springing line of 
the arches, previous to constructing them, making 30 
feet in height, this may be accomplished without dif- 
ficulty, during the present season, and will cost, includ- 

ing the work to be done on the porticoes, $180,000. 

The expense of enclosing two of the out-build- 
ings will be about $80,000, making an aggregate of 
$260,000. 

This amount of work may be executed during the 
present year without difficulty, and with perfect safety 
to the edifice. 

I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
THO, U. WALTER, 
Architect. 


Girard College, April, 1835. 
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signed for the residence of the youngest scholars.— | 


Each of these buildings contains a basement story, in 
which the dining room, kitchen, &c. is placed, a prin- 
cipal story, containing sitting rooms for students; re- | 
eeiving room, parlours for tutors, &c. and two upper 
stories, are divided into lodging rooms for students, tu- 
tors, domestics, &c. 

The upper stories are approached by means of stone 
stairways at each end of the halls, these halls are 8 feet 
wide, and extend the whole length of the building, on | 
every floor or story. 

The westernmost building being intended for the re- | 
sidence of the older students, is divided into small dor- 
mitories—the refectory and kitchen are in the basement, | 
the three upper stories contain accommodations for | 


tutors and domestics, together with a sufficient number | 


of dormitories for one hundred scholars. 

The basement stories of the three buildings intended 
for the residence of the students, are to be arched and 
the stairways are to be constructed of stone, 

The easternmost building is divided into separate 
dwelling houses for Professors. 

These four out buildings together, will be “suffi- 
cently spacious for the residence and accommodation 
of at least three hundred scholars and the requisite 
teachers, and other persons necessary in such an insti- 
tution.” 

Ihave estimated the expense of executing the four 
oul-buildings according to the design, and find that the 
whole will cost $225,000, understanding that they are 
to be faced with marble. Two of these buildings may 
be enclosed in this year, and finished in 1836, the re- 
maining two may be finished in 1337. 

In answer to your resolution requesting me ‘¢ to state 
the greatest amount of work that may be accomplished 
during the present season,” permit me to say, that 1 
would consider it injudicious to recommend the con- 
structing of more than one story of the large arches in 
the college in one season. The extraordinary dimen- 
sions of these arches, renders it necessary to use every 
precaution, not only in their execution, but protecting 
them, after they have been formed. 

The arches for the support of the floor of the second 
story will be constructed early in the present season, 


| cou 


| 


On the night of the 15th instant, ice was made of 
the thickness of a dollar, and on the morning of the 
16th, snow fell to the depth of one inch, 


a 


CatTite.—Two very fine Cattle were brought from 
Lancaster county, in a rail road car, on Saturday the 
11th inst. They were raised in Manor township, in that 
nty, by Mr. B. Ilerr, who furnished us with the 


folio ving as their live weights. 


The largest about 5 years old, 2,005 lbs. 
‘© smallest “ 7 1,725 


In this instance, we have another proof of the ad- 
vantages to the interior to be derived from our rail 
roads. Had these cattle been driven to the city, the 
tithe required would probably have been 6 or 8 days, 
besides the expense of a person or two to drive them— 
and then they would have suffered in the flesh so 


| much as to have required some time after their arrival 


and it would be imposible to progress so rapidly with | 


here to recruit, before they coulJ be fit for the slaugh- 
ter. Now they appear perfectly fresh—not in the least 
exhausted—and arrived in one day from whence they 
started. The enterprizing farmer accompanied them, 
We did not ascertain what the comparative expéfse 
of this mode would be—but presume it does not ex- 
ceed what would have been paid had they been driven. 
This we understand is the first instance of this kind 
which has occurred. 
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